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ABSTRACT 

This publication contains interim reports from 26 
programs developed at 22 British higher education institutions in 
response to a government '‘White Paper" that called for development of 
more flexible patterns of teaching and learning. Each description 
includes the institution's title, names of key personnel, short 
description of the second year of operation, list of aims and 
objectives, and description of project progress, outcomes, and 
evaluation. Project topics included distance learning for offshore 
workers; courses in Information and Library Studies; courses in 
Engineering; se 1 f-*managed learning groups; training teaching support 
staff; bilingual modular multi“level provisions in Wales; open 
learning methods at the undergraduate level; program integration for 
daytime, evening, part-time and full-time learners; materials for 
self-paced learning of Basic Discrete Mathematics; recruitment of 
mature and nont radi t i ona 1 students to science and technology degrees; 
flexible degree programs; effective learning; rural access programs; 
personalized instruction material and procedures in mechanics; a 
regional awards program; a summer school program; accelerated route 
to a degree; syndicate group work and competency profiling; flexible 
course provision for learning capability enhancement; extended access 
links; Hypermedia for flexible course selection; evening deg/ee 
programs; peer-tutoring; programs for non-t radi t ional students; and 
training for teaching assistants and graduate student teachers. 
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The Flexible Learning Initiative at Loughborough University of Technology has 
been commissioned by the HEFCE to co-ordinate and disseminate the results of S 
the Flexibility in Course Provision programme. • 

This document is a compilation of interim reports of the projects vvhich were | 
funded under the Flexibility in Course Provision programme. Reports were 
provided by project co-ordinators and have been compiled as received. They are B 
ordered alphabetically according to ti;e geographical location of the university. 
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Introduction 



II 

In 1992 the UFC initiated a programme to encourage flexibility in course provision. The purpo|: H 
of this programme was, in response to the Government's 1991 White paper, to promote I 
development of more flexible patterns of teaching and learning and the review of the content anc I 
structure of courses. || I 

In the 1992-3 academic year, support was provided for 28 varied projects at 22 Higher Educatior I 
Institutions. The Flexibility in Course provision Annual Report provides an overview of the secoM I 
year of the programme. The aim of the report, which has been compiled from individJi. I 
institutional contributions, is to disseminate the results of the second year of the programme within ■ 
the higher education sector. I 
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Development of Distance Learning for Offshore Workers 



Project Co-ordinator Sue Barrett 

Institution University of Aberdeen, Aberdeen, Scotland AB9 IFX. 



Abstract 



The second year of this project has seen two separate but related activities. One activity was a 
direct follow-up to the initial research and this was to compile a booklet which included the 
courses that are already available in distance learning format and which meet the needs of the 
people who work offshore. The second activity was the further development and delivery of the 
first phase of an intended three phases of a Post-graduate qualification in Project Management. 
The certificate phase begins its second delivery in the autunm and the diploma phase begins its 
first delivery at the same time. The whole programme will be translated into distance learning 
format and it is anticipated that this will reach a very wide market. 

Aims & Objectives 

The aims for the second phase of the project were : 

• to raise the awareness of the offshore workers to the opportunities available to them in the 
form of distance/open learning packages that lead to vocational qualifications of a 
technical nature; 

• to run a pilot study skills programme offshore; 

• to develop a course within the university that offers flexibility in delivery; 

• to further develop this course to be delivered in distance learning format. 

Process of Project 



1) A booklet was compiled after receiving responses to an invitation which was sent to 

technical colleges throughout the UK. The colleges were given a synopsis of the research 
and asked if they had any courses that they thought might be relevant to this workforce, 
that are delivered in an open format. The booklet was distributed at the heliports and 
through the oil companies. It was felt important the oil workers should get the information 
directly because during the research it had become apparent that training officers are in 
receipt of mformation from course providers but this mformation does not seem to be 
passed on to employees as a matter of course. It was felt that raising awareness of the 
availability of courses was a valuable outcome to the research. 



2) The pilot study was being developed using study skill materials that the Centre for 

Contin'ung Education already uses for its HigWand and Island distance students. It was 
not p’-'-med to offer a one hour tutorial time as is the case with the present delivery, but to 
use the material as a stand alone package with tutorial support by phone. 



It had been planned to run the pilot programme with the help of one oil company on its 
one platform v/hich is due to close down shortly. This company had already taken part in 
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the second stage of the research. The pilot programme was to have been a way of helping|| 
the training department to help the staff that would be made redundant think more i| 
seriously about their training needs. Enthusiastic support was received and assistance was 
promised to help run the pilot programme. However, despite phone calls and letters, theH 
promise was never fulfilled. When relying on goodwill, it is very difficult to push the ® 
point too far and this phase was never delivered. There is, however, plenty of research th^ 
has been documented to indicate the problenas associated with distance learning and this® 
was read with great interest. The previous research offshore had indicated that actually * 
delivering courses to the workforce while they are offshore would be beset by difficulties 
even with the support of the oil company who runs the platform. It is more likely that I 
people who do decide to study will do so in their leave. 

The post-graduate qualification course in project management that was developed was ai^ 
area identified in the research as being of interest for qualification and an area where the 
university has the relevant skills to develop such a course. The course is designed to have* 
three exit points, at certificate, diploma and eventually MSc. The course is designed to | 
have a wider appeal than just the offshore market. However, in its first delivery 90% of the 
students were involved in the oil industry. The course was delivered over a series of ■ 
intensive weekend sessions which allowed the students to continue in their full-time jobs® 
with very little disruption to their work. The weekend delivery was very popular with the 
students and they indicated almost unanimously that they wished delivery of the diplom® 
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phase to continue over the weekends. The course is delivered on a modular basis, allo^ 
some students to study at a slower pace. The pilot course attracted 36 students. Two 
declined the offer at the last moment, one dropped out, two completed one module and 
their jobs took them away from Aberdeen, 3 took just two modules and 28 successfully 
completed the four modules required to complete the certificate. 25 have indicated their 
desire to continue immediately to the diploma. 

It is anticipated that by the time the project co-ordinator's bonding expires at the end of 
November that the certificate will be available in distance learning format. Further 
fimding has been sought from the EPSRC to continue with this work. The certificate 
should be ready for a January laimch in distance learning format. 



Project Outcomes 
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The research in the initial stages brought out some valuable information about the target groupP 
The problems associated with their long working hours will make face-to-face delivery to a 
"group", even spread over a number of North Sea installations, using the most advanced tech-B 
nology, will be a near impossibility. The researcher did manage to raise awareness in a small 
way during the research phase. The booklet is a direct result of the research and sets out to raisj 
awareness in a wider group and also provides contact names and addresses for further inform: 
tion. 

The development of the project management course for face to face delivery meets many of thej 
requirements of flexibility in course provision. It is delivered at weekends allowing students to 
continue in their full-time employment. Some of the students do not have formal qualificationsB 
but all have relevant practical experience in the subject area being studied. 40 students have ® 
been accepted to begin the second delivery of the certificate. 

The course v.dll be translated into dis'ance learning format for a January 1995 launch. Already, ^ 
the opportunity for selling this course to students farther afield is realistic as one of the studente 
who has successfully completed the certificate phase has moved to the nuddle east with his job® 
and another is soon moving to the far east. They both wish to continue with their studies and 
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this will soon be possible. 

Project Evaluation 

The aim of raising awareness is difficult to evaluate. The production and distribution of the 
booklet should have met this aim. 

The pilot programme did not take place through no fault of our own. 

The success of the project management course can be evaluated by the number of students 
wishing to continue with the diploma and the 40 students who will be starting on the certificate 
in the autumn. 

The distance delivery should begin in January 1995. There is already a list of people who wish 
to undertake the project management course in this format. 

The project has raised awareness in the major oil companies that there are possibilities for deliv- 
ering training to employees while they are offshore. This will require a certain amoimt of capital 
input on their part but informal talks are taking place that indicate that distance learning for 
offshore workers could become an important development for this university. The scale of 
financial investment needed for such a project is outwith the scope of this research project. 
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Support Material for Self-Managed 
Learning Groups 



Project Co-ordinator Dr. Ann Chadwick 



Institution 



University of Aberdeen, Centre for Educational Development, 
Edward Wright Building, Dunbar Street, Aberdeen AB9 IFX. 
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Abstract 



During the first phase of this project, material to assist students with self-managed learning in 
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small groups was developed. The second phase of the project has involved the evaluation of a 
this support material by students in the Departments of Engineering, English and Geography.® 
The evaluation revealed that the material was clearly presented, relevant, helped students with 
their group work, and should be integrated with specific course material. The pilot studies B 

carried out during the project have identified the support needed by academic staff when ■ 

introducing this type of learning onto courses. To provide this, written material and a staff 
development programme are being prepared. |j 

Aims & Objectives 

I 

The overall aim of the project is to develop guidelines for the establishment of student groups " 
who learn together with only limited involvement of a tutor. The first year of the project fo- ^ 
cused on evaluating the experience of the students working in groups in four departments an<* 
resulted in the production of a generic guide to group work for students. The objectives of the 
second phase of the project were to : 



• evaluate the student material in pilot studies; 

• identify the needs of academic staff facilitating student-managed group learning; 

• develop support material for academic staff. 

Process of theJ^roiect and Outr.nmps 

Student Support Material : 

The student support material was evaluated by 202 students in the Departments of Engineer- ■ 
ing, English and Geography who used it during specific group tasks that they were involved 
with as part of their course. The cohort included first, second and third year students and the 
tasks they were set included preparing a group presentation on a topic associated with their 
literature course, researching material for a public enquiry in which the students had different 
roles, and researching software requirements for various businesses. The evaluation of the B 
support material involv'ed : d 
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a questionnaire to all students; 
group interviews; 
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individual interviews. 



The evaluation results revealed that 20% of the students who were given the guide had not 
used or read it. This raises an issue about the response to support material and reinforces anec- 
dotal evidence that such materials are never used by some students. Of those who had read it 
and responded to the questionnaire, the majority stated that : 

• the information was presented clearly; 

• the information it contained was relevant to their group project; 

• the guide helped them to understand how to work in a group; 

• the guide should be integrated with specific course material. 

The latter point indicates that support materials should be an integral part of the information 
students receive from the tutors, which was the case in some of the earlier pilot studies of the 
project. In order to enable the guide to be used in this way by course tutors, a version is avail- 
able on computer disk so that information about the management of group work can be inte- 
grated with other course material. One department is doing this during the current session with 
their course booklet for second year students. In the questionnaire, the students were asked 
whether they would find the guide helpful during the remainder of their time at University; it 
was surprising to find that only a third of the first year cohort responded positively. During the 
interviews with some of these students, it became obvious that they had no perception of the 
type of learning experiences they would encounter during the degree programme, and exami- 
nation of the introductory handbook given to these students showed that no such information 
was given. 

The feedback from the students has been used when designing some additional material for the 
guide. This material includes; examples of ground rules, meeting agendas, checklists, and an 
indication of the problems that the group might encounter. The feedback from the pilot studies 
revealed that many students had no implicit understanding of the advantages that group learn- 
ing can offer; only when these were discussed and made explicit did students recognise thr 
skills developed and accept that these skills would be beneficial to them throughout their Uni- 
versity programme and in future employment. In none of the pilot studies were students en- 
couraged or given an opportunity to reflect upon their experiences in the group or "debriefed" 
as part of the group activity, although this is considered to be an important aspect of experien- 
tial learning (Kolb, 1984). In order to enable students to do this independently, a "Reflection and 
Evaluation" section has been included in the guide, which contains statements to encourage 
students to reflect upon the collective experience and their role in the group. 

The completed student guide entitled "Group Work - An Introductory Guide for Students" is 
available and considered to be most suitable for use by students involved in task-based small 
group work. 

Staff Support : 



ing, assessment issues, case studies, examples of assessment procedures, training guides and a 
evaluation forms. B 



In the Department of English, a staff development event was held by the project co-ordinator ■ 
where the student and staff feedback from the group projects were disciossed. This event ena- B 
bled exchange of ideas by the tutors involved and resulted in an improvement in the assess- 
ment criteria and the setting up of a training workshops in presentation skills for students in t® 
department. This should be seen as an example of good practice, especially in large depart- B 
ments where several tutors maybe involved in the group work. 

I 

A series of staff development events on student managed learning groups has been planned 
during which the results of the project will bc.‘ disseminated and staff encouraged to consider 
how to introduce this type of learning in their course. A workshop on the assessment of groupB 
learning will be included. 



Project Evaluation 



I 



The success of the pilot studies is indicated by the fact that the group projects are being refinec|| 
and embedded as part of the mainstream activities of the departments involved. A full report 6 
has been submitted and a presentation given to SHEFC, which has extended the funding of the 
project for a further year. During this year the tutor's material will be finalised and dissemina-fi 
tion of the support materials and the results of the project, through workshops, conferences anP 
networks, both within the University of Aberdeen and to other HE institutions will take place. 

Reference 

Kolb, David A (1984) Experiential Learning, London : Prentice Hall. 
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Initiation of a Distance Learning Undergraduate Degree 
Course in Information and Library Studies 



Pioiect Co-ordinator 



Christopher M. Baggs. 



Open Learning (OLID members B. Jill Barber (till July 1994), 



Tanya C. Rogers, 
Julia A. C. Jenkins, 
John Nelson, 

Julie A. Evans. 



Institution 



University of Wales, Department of Information and 
Library Studies, Llanbadam Fawr, Aberystwyth, Dyfed 
SY23 3AS. 



Abstract 



This undergraduate degree in Information and Library Studies by distance learning is the first 
of its kind to be developed in the UK and Europe. It provides access to higher education for 
many who are unable to take advantage of existing provision, allowing them to work at the 
time, place and pace which suits their individual needs. The flexible structxire of the course 
necessitates careful individual monitoring of student progress. Student support is crucial to 
avoid problems of isolation and loss of motivation, and is provided by study schools, student 
networks, including a newsletter and organised meetings, personal counselling via a hotline 
service, adequate resourcing and other features. Open learning is costly and time-consuming, 
requiring specialist skills, but external funding and training opportunities have helped achieve 
the necessary quality. Fuhire developments include the increased application of appropriate 
information technology to extend the range of teaching media available, whilst print materials 
are revised and updated as part of a thorough and ongoing process of evaluation. There are two 
intakes of students per year, in December and June, the first having taken place in December 
1993 and June 1994. 

Aims& Obiectwes 

The aim of this project is to provide flexible access to higher education for those working within 
the information profession who are unable to benefit from full-time or part-time courses cur- 
rently on offer. 

To achieve this aim a number of objectives were identified, concerned firstly with access and 
secondly with flexibility. Firstly, to develop c scheme which would provide access for those 
facing geographical barriers because of v^cik or family commitments; to provide access for non- 
traditional entrants with an appropriate level of work-based experience, and to provide a route 
for career advancement by developing a course leading to a professional qualification. Sec- 
ondly, to develop a scheme which would allow for flexible progression, enabling students to 
work in their own time, and at their own pace and place; to create opportunities for students to 
plan their own course of study through a chosen pathway, and to relate their learning to the 
workplace; to develop learning packages incorporating a variety of media and materials appro- 
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P rogress of Project. 1993-94 

During this year the first two intakes of students on to the course have occurred, namely 28 in 
December 1993 and 27 in June 1994. The HEFCW agreed quota was for 50 bodies or 25 FTEs p® 
year, so the target figure is being achieved. Applications are running at such a level that both B 
the intakes for December 1994 and June 1995 are also complete. 
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The move from planning to implementing and running a course has occasioned a major switc 
in the OLU's operation. Pressure has grown to produce and deliver the rising number of learn- 
ing packages required by students pursuing the degree. (Continued training in desktop pub- ■ 
lishing skills has ensured the maintenance of the quality of those learning packages). This pres- 
sure together with the loss of the OLU manager in July, the continuing need both to train new — 
academic staff in producing distance leanung techniques, and to extract the learning materialsB 
from established staff has concentrated the team's efforts into simply meeting the student de- 
mand. Earlier expectations of developing more IT oriented teaching packages have been cur- 
tailed, although the use of computer conferencing for student communication is under active B 
consideration. The general use of e-mail is precluded as students are only required to have 
access to computer facilities. This factor will necessitate major considerations of course deliver]® 
and course content in certain subject fields. H 

To monitor student progress the OLU has developed its own internal administrative database.® 
Student self help groups have been encouraged and the OLU produces a regular newsletter foi® 
all the students in the Department studying by distance learning to bind the student body to- 
gether and provide an identity. Study schools at the beginning of the course have helped aeatfi 
that group identity, and a regional meeting between students and staff took place in EdinburglP 
A hotline service for student enquiries is run by the team and is proving extremely useful. It _ 
operates specifically on Wednesday evenings l^tween 8pm and 10pm and Saturday afternoon* 
between 2pm and 4pm. These out of office hours were deliberately chosen as the student body 
is overwhelming in full-time employment and needed access to the Open Leanring Unit durinte 
their likely study times. Requests are passed to academic staff, for attention, as appropriate. J 

In response to student demands for required reading materials, the Departmental Library was « 
given extra funding to establish a separate loan collection for distance learning students. Photo* 
copied items, within cop] right restrictions, are also sent to students on payment of copying 
charges. Copyright issues have also been addressed in respect of material required for inclusio® 
in the printed teaching packages. The OLU has established operating mechanisms for dealing B 
with copyright holders: 



Within the Institution the OLU has continued to play a major training and advisory role in 
Open and Flexible learning, and the development of distance learning courses. 

Training in open learning and desktop publishing skills have been given by the OLU to other 
members of the Department. The OLU has taken over administrative control of all the distance 
learning courses offered by the Department (over 300 students - undergraduate and masters), 
including organising various study schools, the despatch of learning materials to students, 
monitoring the receipt and return of course assessed work and student support. 
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A replacement for the OLU manager, B Jill Barber, who left for another post in July 1994, is 
expected in November. 



Project Outcomes 

These are best viewed under two headings - general and specific ; 

a) General : 

• the Open Learning Unit has been fully embedded in the Department's profile and 
the Institution with the probability of permanent funding; 

• a flexible distance learning undergraduate degree in Information and Library Studies 
validated by the University of Wales has been launched; 

• collaborative schemes with the Open University, Napier University, Edinburgh and 
the Institute of Public Administration, Dublin have been discussed; 

• the academic staff of the Department are now able to deliver their courses in either 
traditional or distance learning mode using Open and Flexible learning methods. 

b) Specific : 

• two intakes totalling 55 students have been made; 

• no student has 'dropped out' officially so far; 

• the quality of work produced by the students is generally of a higher standard than 
the traditional full-time students; 

• students have access to literature required for the course; 

• counselling, tutorial and support network facilities for students have been put in 
place; 

• 11 distinct modules will be available for the students by December. 



Project Evaluation 

The initial aim of establishing the degree course has been achieved. In so doing a clear need in 
the market has been met. Students continue to be predominantly mature women returners in 
their 30s and 40s. The geographic spread continues to be broad with a major response from 
Scotland where an HNC course in Information and Library Studies by distance learning is 
already in existence. More applications are being received from both parts of Ireland, although 
some areas of the UK are still under-represented. Most applicants are from the public library 
sector, or the schools library sector where there is a need for trained library staff. Many students 
are receiving full or part sponsorship from their employers, some of whom are clearly using the 
degree scheme for planned staff development. 



These facts together with the buoyancy in application testify to the initial success, and positive 
reception of the scheme. Individual students currently on the course have received internal 
promotions, added responsibilities or obtained new jobs on the strength of their performance on 
the degree scheme. The Library Association, the major professional In^dy in the library world, 
-,dll visit the Department in November with a view to accrediting the degree sclieme for 
ghartership purposes. 

1>t 
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The presence of actual students on the course has meant constant critical evaluation. As a resiA 
of feedback sessions at study schools and end of module evaluation reports, major changes toB 
the study schools have taken place, and a new pre-course module on study skills and informa- 
tion technology for beginners has been produced. Apart from the students who provide the bflt 
evaluation of the scheme, other effective quality control mechanisms have been put in place. 8 

Reference || 

Nelson, John (1994),Tntroducing computers to undergraduate distance learning' CTISS File, 

July 1994, No. 17, pp.38-40. | 
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Training and Development opTEAcmNC Support Staff, Year 2 



Project Co-ordinator Research Fellow - W.G. Fleming, Staff Development. 

Team Members Mr. Derek Barnes, Head, Department of Vision Sciences, 

Ms. Marlene Clayton, Head, Staff Development, 

Dr. Pat Fleetwood-Walker, Associate Director, Staff Development, 
Dr. Colin Fowler, Senior Tutor, Department of Vision Sciences, 
Professor Nigel Reeves, Head, Department of Languages and 
European Studies, 

Dr. Michael Townson, Senior Tutor, Department of Languages and 
European Studies, 

Mrs. Carol Ravenscroft, Project Secretary, Staff Development. 

Proje ct Management The Project is managed by a Steering Group comprising Ms. Marlene 

Clayton (Chair), Professor Reeves, Mr. Barnes, Dr. Fowler, 

Dr. Townson, Dr. Fleetwood-Walker and Mr. Fleming. A small 
Working Team (sub group of the Steering Group) of Mr. Fleming, 

Dr. Fleetwood-Walker, Dr. Fowler and Dr. Townson plans and 
co-ordinates Project activities, generates ideas and reports progress 
to the Steering Group. 



Institution 



Aston University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. 



Abstract 

This is a collaborative project between the departments of Languages and European Studies, 
Staff Development and Vision Sciences designed 

a) to enhance the skills and teaching expertise of teaching support staff (TSS), 
and, 

b) to improve the ways in which this increasingly important learning is managed to ensure 
maximum benefit to students, support staff, departments and the University. 

The focus of the project is on the ways in which practitioners, in our case, practising optom- 
etrists and native speakers, are involved in contributing to learning in an academic community. 
TSS work at the interface between the community of scholars and other communities of prac- 
tice. The investigative phases of the Project have focused on identifying the training needs and 
management structures required to support TSS at this interface. 

This has involved 

a) examining the ways in which different stakeholders (students, academic staff, TSS) 
perceive the TSS role; 

b) observing TSS 'in action'; 

c) determining the barriers to and incentives for TSS development as teachers. 
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The output of the Project (workshops, self-development materials, management checklists. H 

papers for publication, a model of staff development centred on collaborative inquiry) is de- | 
signed to enhance the quality of TSS contributions to student-centred learning. 



Aims 



I 



To improve the efficiency and effectiveness of teaching-support staff (TSS) in the provision of B 
high-quality student-centred learning. To improve management policies and procedures in ■ 
relation to this TSS resource in order to maximise the benefit to students, si’pport staff, depart- 
ments and the University. ■ 



Ohjective^ 



I 



• to analyse the current needs of programmes, students and TSS in two academic 

departments - Languages and European Studies and Vision Sciences, as exemplars of a 
S cience and Arts disciplines; B 

• to identify the management needs of TSS in the two disciplines; ^ 

• to devise a staff development and management strategy for TSS in the two disciplines, as 

a pilot scheme; | 

• to create a free standing package to support TSS development in the two disciplines; 

• to create a generic version of the materials for use across the HE system; 

• to publish papers disseminating ideas and issues raised by the Project; 

• to establish TSS development programmes in collaborating departments. 

Methodolog y 

Year 2 of the project has involved a number of overlapping phases : 



I 
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Phase 1 : 

Refine materials through consultation with the two collaborating internal departments (Lan- 
guages and European Studies and Vision Sciences) and other internal departments employing 
TSS. I 

Phase 2 : ^ 

Preparation of a generic version of the materials for use across the HE system. B 

Phase 3 : a 

Devising and running workshops for TSS and Departmental staff centred on issues arising froij 
the Project. 



Phase 4 : 

Preparation of papers for publication. 

Phase 5 : 

Setting up TSS development programmes in collaborating departments. 

1 V 
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Project Outcomes 

The following have been completed at the end of Year 2. 
1. Set of materials : 
a) 



b) 

c) 



for internal coUaborating departments (Vision Sciences and bandages and Eurooean 
Studies) covering aspects of managing TSS; " 

for TSS in internal collaborating departments (Vision Sciences and Languages and 
European Studies) to assist in their self”development as teachers/ 

for the HE sector, a generic set of materials for departments covering aspects of 
managing TSS; ^ 
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d) for the HE sector, a generic set of materials for TSS to assist them in their 
self-development as teachers. 

Workshops with TSS and academic staff in Languages and European Studies and Vision 
baences. 



3. Publication of 2 papers and 3 in press. 
Project Evaluation 
a) 
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■ ^er the year the emphasis of the Project has embraced broader educational and curriculum 
devel^ment issues. This has arisen as the wider appUcability of the ideas and materials to 
I departments has been mcreasingly recognised, particularly in the context of current quality 
• audit and assessment initiatives. ^ ^ 

H References 

1) Heetwood-Walker P, Heming W, Fowler C, and Townson M., Cops and Robbers: 

Enhancing the ^ahh/ of Theft, Proceedings of the fifth international conference on assessing 
qua ity m l^her education. Bonn, 1993; Proceedings compiled by Trudy Banta and Caitlin 
Mdersoiv OfHce of the Vice-Chancellor, Planning and Institutional Improvement, Indiana 
Umversity-Purdue Umversity, Indianapolis, USA. 

Ic S Heetwood-Walker P, Heming W and Townson M (1994) Teaching support staff in 

ESJC the clinical training of optometrists. British Journal of Optometry & Dispensing, 2^, 161-163. 
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b) 



depStmeii° ^^^erials have been based on conunents from staff in the collaborating 

Creation of the generic version of the materials has been assisted by consultation with 
colleagues in the HE sector. 

c) Reaction to the published papers is awaited. 

d) The Steering Group has undertaken ongoing review of the Project management, policies 

Strategies and fmandal matters. ^ ' 

e) The Working Group has continued to generate ideas for ongoing project development. 
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3) Fleming W, Fleetwood-Walker P, Fowler C and Townson M, (in press) Learning 
disciplinary practices from practitioners in academic settings. 



Project Grace : Towards Bilingual Modular Multi-Level 

Provision in Wales 



Project Link Officers Eluned Nickson (Aberystwyth), 



Sandra Sherwood (Bangor), 
Gill Boden (CardifO, 

Pat Fenlon (Swansea). 



Project Workers 



Pam Michael (University of Wales, Bangor), 
Neil Evans (Coleg Harlech), 

Ani\ie Williams (Coleg Menai). 



Institution 



Dept, of Extra-Mural Studies, 10 Laura Place, 

Aberystwyth SY23 2AU. 

Dept, of Extra-Mural Studies, 45 College Road, Bangor LL57 2DG. 
Dept, of Continuing Education, 38 Park Place, Cardiff CFl 3BB. 
Dept, of Adult & Continuing Education, The University, 

Swansea SA2 7NB. 



Abstract 



In response to inaeasing demand. Departments of Extra-Mural Studies /Adult Continuing 
Education of the University of Wales have been seeking ways to extend the range of accredited 
courses that can be offered to their students and partic^arly to students living in rural and 
Valley communities where provision is scant and numbers for classes are often low. In these 
areas, for classes to be viable in terms of numbers, they have to provide for students who are 
seeking accreditation at different levels, and who may have Welsh or English as their first lan- 
guage. To address this problem. Project Grace was put forward as a pilot project to support liie 
development of modular, bilingual, multilevel acaedited provision. Welsh Womens I^tory 
was chosen as the subject area for the module, because of the materials in this field. 

Aims & Objectives 



To promote collaborative, modular, multi-level provision in Wales through developing and 
piloting a bilingual module of Welsh Women's History. 

Objectives : 

The objectives of the project are : 

• to produce packs of materials in Welsh and English on Welsh Women's history for ;ose on 
courses at Access, Undergraduate and Postgraduate level; 

• to pilot the materials on 'single-level' Access to HE, imdergraduate and postgraduate 
courses and also on multi-level courses mounted by the Extra-Mural /Continuing 
Education Departments; 



Aim : 
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to adjust the packs in the light of the comments made by tutors and students piloting the ■ 
materials; ■ 



• to disseminate the packs within Wales; 

• to disseminate the outcomes of the project. 

Progress of Project 
Phase 1, 1992-3 : 

In the first phase of the project (1992-93) packs of materials were produced which cover the 
history of women in Wales from 1750 to the present day. There are ten units in the module 
entitled:- An Introduction to Women's History in Wales and its Sources; Women at Work in 
Nineteenth Century Wales; Domestic Service; Women in Agriculture; Women in Public Life in« 
Nineteenth Century Wales; Women and Politics; Women and Welfare; The First World War. | 
The Inter-War Years; The Second World War and After. 
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Each unit consists of a core text together with a range of primary source materials. The units ar 
designed so as to allow for mixed group delivery to Access, Undergraduate and Postgraduate 
students in one class. The multi-level facet comes into play with the learning packs which ac- 
company the core materials. These packs contain the relevant material for each level being 
studied - assigmnents, assessment plans and reading lists. 

The materials were written by a team of three project workers, Pam Michael, Annie Williams 
and Neil Evans, all of whom have published on various aspects of Welsh Women's history. Th 
team undertook wide research in an area where little published work exists. 

The materials have been read and commented on by the project consultant Deirdre Beddoe, 
Professor Emeritus in Women's History at the University of Glamorgan. 
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Phase 2, (1993-4) : 



The materials have been piloted in 6 courses in the second phase of the project (1993-4). 
3 Access courses in the Valleys 
Extra-Mural class Aberystwyth 
Extra-Mural class Swansea 
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B.A. joint History and English, Wrexham 



This year (1994-5) Project Grace materials are being used on the following courses: 



S.W. Wales 


Extra-Mural Class 
HE level 1 accredited course 
2 Access courses (Foundation 
Studies Programme) 


U.W. Swansea 
U.W. Swansea 
U.W. Swansea 


S.E. Wales 


Women's studies Undergraduate 
programme 

History undergraduate programme 


University of Glamorgan 


Mid Wales 


HE level 1 accredited - 2 courses 
20 credit module on HE Certificate 


U.W. Aber^'stwyth 
Co leg Powys 


North Wales 


Module on Women's Studies 
Diploma/Master's Course 
Women and Work 
Special subject in Final year 
B.A. Joint History & English 


U.W. Bangor 

North East Wales 
Institute 



Where these courses are award bearing or aedit bearing they have been through the necessary 
validation procedures. 

The packs have been greeted with enthusiasm by both tutors and students. There is a dearth of 
published material in this field and tutors have particularly welcomed the documentary source 
materials in the packs. 

Students using the packs came from a wide range of backgrounds - from adults returning to 
study to graduates with a professional interest in the subject area. Their enthusiasm can be 
gauged from the following samples of their comments when asked what they had gained from 
courses using the packs: 

"A new respect for my mother's, grandmother's and great grandmother's generations 
and a renewed interest in tudy (particularly in aspects of history covered by the course)" 

"A sense of solidarity in knowing that this project will stimulateinterest in women's 
history" 

"Valuable source material for the neglected area of women's history" 

'T missed the first imit of the course because of work but, storms, birthday celebrations - 
nothing could keep me from the others!" 

Future of the packs : 

Students and tutors of the pilot cour<?es completed evaluation forms and currently meetings are 
being held with the tutors so that the project workers can adjust the packs in the light of tlieir 
suggestions. In partiailar adjustments will be made so as to present a uniformity of style and to 
include additional assignments suggested by the tutors. The project workers should have writ- 
ten up the packs in their final form by December 1994. 
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Negotiations are under way with the University of Wales Press regarding the publication of 
much of the Project Grace materials as two volumes in their 'Welsh History and its soiorces' 
series. 

Project Outcomes 

The project has produced superb materials (words of project consultant) on Welsh women's ■ 
history in Welsh and English which can be used as a resovirce for teaching and learning at Ac- ■ 
cess. Undergraduate and Postgraduate levels. We expect that an edited version of the materials 
will be published next year by the University of Wales Press as two volumes in the 'Welsh His-B 
tory and its Sources' series. This will greatly publicise the project and ensure its future use. 

Before this project, there were no courses on Welsh Women's history. Now such covirses, basedj 
on Project Grace materials, are running in all regions of Wales. Student learrring on these covirses 
can be accredited at Access, Undergraduate and Postgraduate levels. j| 

The project has stimulated interest in Welsh Women's history in tlie wider corrvmunity. For 
example. Radio Wales' 'Backtrack' history programme devoted an hour-long programme to j| 
Project Grace in July. ■ 

To some extent the project has been hampered by the success of the materials. Courses have ■ 
attracted large numbers of students and to date ^e multi-level aspect of the materials forming " 
the basis of a taught course to students at different levels has been tested only on non-accredited 
Extra-mural classes. ■ 
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Project Evaluation 

The materials have been evaluated by the project consultant and the staff and students on the 
pilot courses as described above. 

However, it is impossible to evaluate the impact of the project as a whole in the short term. All 
that can be said at present is that there is a great deal of interest in the project and its materials B 
will be used on Access, Undergraduate and Postgraduate coixrses across Wales in this coming I 
y ear 1994-1995. The project link officers will continue to promote the project and the use of the 
packs and to monitor developments. B 

( 

The ideas put forward fby Project Grace have transferred to other subject areas. For instance a 
Women and Health n/odule at^Bangor, taught to a mixed grovap of stu dents, is. designed so thatB 
they may gain credit/at either I'lhploma/ Master's level or at HE CATs level 1. Extra-Mural col- 
leagues, too, are locldng at thisjmodel as they seek to develop credit-bearing courses to meet 
new funding requi; ements. \ 
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Introduction of Open Learning Methods into the Undergraduate 

Curriculum 



Project Manag er Alison Mead, Centre for Continuing Education. 

Project Team Professor Alan Brantley, School of Mechanical Engineering, 

Mike Phillips, School of Materials Science, 

Tim Bilham, Centre for Continuing Education. 

Institution University of Bath, Centre for Continuing Education, Bath BA2 7AY, 

Tel 0225 826286, e-mail a.b.mead@bath.ac.uk. 



Abstract 



This project was designed to help address the institutional objectives of improving the student 
learning experience whilst increasing student numbers within the constraints of available teach- 
ing facilities. Techniques learned in the provision of distance learning materials were applied to 
the production of self-instructional text for an undergraduate degree course delivered on cam- 
pus. 

The material was used for a first year, first term course of the BEng degree in the School of 
Mechanical Engineering. The course was designed for self-instruction and to accommodate 
variability in entry experience. 

Aims & Objectives 

• to conduct an investigation into the viability of introducing open learning methods into 
relevant parts of the undergraduate curriculum in engineering; 

• to produce open learning materials initially for the Manufacturing Processes components 
of the BEng and to pilot these; 

• to evaluate the student and staff response to the content and the structure of the self- 
instructional course and make comparisons with the conventionally-taught course. 

Pjosress of Protect. 199^-94 

Half the 1993 first year cohort total number 130 students studied Manufacturing Processes via 
the self-instructional Workbook, and videos. Half the cohort studied this subject via a conven- 
tional IG'hour lecture series, as a control group. Quantitative and qualitative evaluation of the 
pro; 2 ct wa* *? earned out and we also assessed the end of year exam results of both groups. 

Quantitative Evaluation : 



End of t^rm questionnaires for all students who at ended lectures : 
A majority of students, >60%, responded; 



lectures do not encourage their interest in the subject; 



C the course structure does not encourage them to take responsibility for their own learning; 
24 
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• lectures do not motivate them to study the subject. 

End of term questionnaires for all self-instructional students : 

A majority of students, >60%, responded; 

• they fotmd the self -instructional style user-friendly; 

• the design of the course suited them; 

• the course helped them gain factual knowledge; 

• the course structure helped them take responsibility for their own learning. 

Qualitative Evaluation - Lecture Students : 

General feelings about lecture course vis-^-vis flexibility course : 

• the flexibility course is a lot more vmrk, but students learn a lot more from it. 

Lectures : - ' 

• General feeling that lec'f^’ jes are uninteresting although it's an interesting ^.abject. 
Problem with lectures is either because they know all the material or because they have 



no knowledge at all!; '• 

felt lectures did not have tough sfcucture; 

BTEC students felt patronised; 
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A-level students felt practical experience was needed to relate to information given in 
lectures. Found the lectures very difficult. 
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Learning ; 

Most students felt they were not leeming tlie material, either because it was presented too fast 
or because they didn't tmderstand it. 

Motivation : _ 

Most students are motivated to study this course, partly because iL s intrinsically interesting, I 
partly because it is less complex than most other comses. Some said it was the lowest priority 
because there is no requirement to hand in course work as there is with other courses. 



Responsibility to Learn : 

All students felt it was their own responsibility to learn, but the Professor's responsibility to 
guide 'them and get the material across clea.rly. A two-way process. 

Qualitative Evaluation- Self-instructional Students : 
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General feelings about lech ire course vis-^-vis fle.xiibility course : 

Most students said they pref erred flexible leanting to lectui'es although tliey felt a gi'eat deal 
self-discipline was needed and sometimes lacR of motivation was a problent. '* 



Effective way of learning : 

Some students thought this Wc\s more effective tVian lectui es^ because of the SAQs although 
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others liked the immediacy of ha’i^»'g questions answered in lectures. 

Comparing self-instruction to lectures : 

Most students said generally they preferred lectures because they were an easier option. They 
felt they had more work to do n longer to study with the work books, but they had learned 
more than the students on the lecture course. 

On taking responsibility for their own learning : 

Most felt the workbooks helped them take responsibility for their own learning. Most said they 
would rather have more supervision. 

Motivation : 

One student suffered from lack of motivation 

Most were motivated by interest in the subject and fear of failing the exam. 

Project Outcomes 

For the 1994 first year cohort, a new Workbook in Manufacturing & Materials has been written 
to include the material normally taught in the second term. Thus, the School are now replacing 
30 hours contact time instead of 10 hours. The School are currently considering the possibility of 
converting similar, fact-based courses to this format 

A first year course in Information Management has been written for a new degree in Natural 
Sciences being offered for the first time in October 1994. The total study time is 90 hours, of 
which 50% is self-instructional. It is text-based with workshops and practical sessions. This 
material is being offered to all Schools in the University in some form. The course will be evalu- 
ated during the academic year 1994-1995. 

Project Evaluation 

Interviews with members of the leaching team for this course have revealed that although no 
appreciable differences have been found in exam results, the self-instructional style of delivery 
of this basic engineering course is preferable to a conventional lecture delivery. It is felt that the 
students take more responsibility for their own learning and this is a desirable outcome. On the 
whole the Project Team are satisfied with the outcomes of the pilot programme. 

We are now considering an institution-wide initiative to promote the conversion of lecture 
courses to text-based self-instructional courses. This will involve a marketing programme and 
awareness and skills seminars for academic staff. 




iNTEGRA'nON OF DAYTIME AND EVENING, PaRT-TiME AND FULL-TlME 
Social Sciences First Degree Provision 

Project Co-ordinator Dr. Nancy Glandon, Chair and Course Co-ordinator. 

Team Members Ms. Jo Lewis, Admissions Co-ordinator, 

Dr. Russell Murray, Examinations Co-ordinator, 

Ms. Elspeth Bowman, Course Secretary, 

Mrs. Joan Holmes, Clerk/Typist. 

Infititution BA (Hons) in Social Studies (Part-Time), 

Department of Social and Economic Studies, 

University of Bradford, 

Bradford, West Yorkshire BD7 IDP. 



Abstract 
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In 1984 Bradford became the first imiversity in the country outside of London to offer opportuH 
luties for evening-only part-time first degree study for mature students, through a now well- * 
established and flexible modular course which incorporates advanced entry and Credit Accu- — 
mulation and Transfer. In 1993 the course won a Partnership Trust award, the British Gas PrizB 
for Widening Access to Higher Education. 

The University's decision to modularise and reorgaruse undergraduate courses into semesters J 
[beginning in 1993-1994] provided opportunities to develop a new initiative for flexible part- 
time day and evening study. The reorganisation into semesters required some modifications t(|| 
the existing three-term modular structure of the Part-Time BA, and because full-time social ■ 
science courses were also being reorganized, the project enabled us to plan the changes so that 
interactive flexibility for st’idents could be built into full-time day and part-time evening B 

courses in a sensible, efficient, and cost effective manner. We believed that such flexibility <''■ 

would be attractive to potential students for whom existing provision was unsuitable, and 
would also enable those students who, for whatever reason, need to interrupt their mode of ■ 
full-time study, to continue with a social science degree course on a part-time basis, tailored to* 
their individual needs. 
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Using daytime modules available throughout the Board of Social Sciences, from undergraduate 
Departments already participating in the evening programme, the new provision is based on m 
the academic and administrative model of the Part-Time BA. During the first year eighteen jp 
part-time students took 13 different daytime modules, occupying 38 daytime module places; all 
successfully completed their studies, both day and evening. Despite some difficulties (see a 
Project Evaluation), the programme will be extended in 1994-1995. ■ 



Aims & Objectives 
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The goal of the project was to create an integrated social science degree course structure, based 
on the Part-Time BA model, such that students would be able to move easily, each semester if ■ 
necessary, from full-time to part-time study, from part-time daytime to part-time evening, ancr* 
back. To accomplish this goal, the aims of the original project were to: 
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1) Co-ordinate modulari 2 ation plans of full and part-time social science courses. 
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2) Adapt the Part-Time BA model to include daytime part-time provision. 

3) Adapt existing admissions and publicity package for daytime part-time students. 

The first daytime modules were open to Part-Time BA students in 1993-94. With the model and 
revised admissions and publicity in place, specific aims of the second year of the project were 
to : 

1) Continue the impl^^mentation of modularization plans across undergraduate social science 
courses. 

2) Evaluate the experiences of the first intake of students and the effectiveness of the model 
in its first year of use. 

Pro gress of Project 

Our first aim for 1993-94 was to continue the implementation of modularization plans across 
undergraduate social science courses. The BA is designed so that while students can complete 
the course at their own pace, the normal length of part-time study for the honours degree is five 
years : Part One, two years to accumulate 120 Level One credits; and Part Two, three years to 
accumulate 240 Level Tv/o/Three credits. In 1993-94 we opened daytime modules to Part One 
students from five Departments' first year undergraduate courses. 

During the year agreements were reached vstith Departments begirming their modularisation 
programme in the Board of Studies in the Social Sciences so that daytime provision for Part- 
time BA students is much expanded for the 1994-95 academic session, and now includes all 
Departments vstith undergraduate courses who regularly participate in our evening programme 
and are represented on the BA Standing Committee. 

Part One : 



In addition to the five Departments who began their participation m the programme in the 1993 

1 -1994 session, the newly modular undergraduate courses from the Departments of Applied 

Social Studies (Social Policy), Interdisciplinary Human Studies, and Peace Studies have been 
added to Part One from the 1994 - 1995 session. 
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Part Two : 

For 1994-95 we have expanded our programme to include Part Two modules from the Depart- 
ments of Applied Social Studies (Women's Studies, Management and Technology), European 
Studies, Peace Studies, and Social and Economic Studies. In 1995 - 1996 the new Part Two 
modular programmes in Applied Social Studies (Social Policy) and Interdisciplinary Human 
Studies will also be added. 

Module compatibility : 



I In all cases the daytime modules were assessed for compatibility and equivalence, to ensure 
appropriate and standard prerequisites, credit and course level ratings, consistent with the 
alternative paths available in the evening programme. Guidance notes for students, together 
O vith daytime timetable and module descriptions were circulated to all interested part-time 
ERJC ;tudents. These will continue to need extension and updating as the Part Two programme 
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expands for 1995-96, and as Departments add additional modules or substantially alter the ■ 
content of existing ones. ■ 

Prnjp.rt Outcomes & Evaluation j| 

[this section is based on data for student take-up, completion, future intentions, student questionnaires, a 
log kept during the session, and discussions with staff and students.] B 

1) Student Outcomes : Take up and completion rates, 1993-94 

Our initial advertising of the new daytime provision increased the number of enquiries and 
applications for admissions, and approximately 10% of applicants were interested only in part^ 
time daytime study. Questionnaires to existing students suggested that approximately one- j| 
third would like to take some [or all] of their modules in the daytime, depending on timetable 
details, as would a third of the applicants for the 1993 entry. These expectations were not real-* 
ized in actual numbers: 21% of eligible students took at least one daytime module as part of 8 
their part-time study; just over 5% studied only in the daytime. 
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First Semester - Daytime Registration and Completion : 11 Students (3 daytime only), in seven 
different modules, occupying 15 daytime module places. 
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In the first semester twelve students registered for seven different daytime modules (a total of' 
17 daytime places) in the first semester. Of those twelve, ten completed their daytime modules, 
one transferred from a daytime to its evening equivalent module, and one withdrew from oneB 
single module but completed the other daytime module. Three of them studied on.ly in the 
daytime, the rest pvusued a combination of day and evening modules. All twelve of these stu-— 
dents successfully completed their first semester's work (day and evening); eleven returned f(^ 
the second semester. 

Second Semester - Daytime Registration and Completion : 16 Students (7 daytime only), in six | 
different modules, occupying 23 daytime module places. 

For the first time, the part-time BA had a midyear intake, admitting thirteen additional studeiJI 
in the second semester. Of these, four took daytime modules, and two studied only in the day- 
time. Additionally, nine of the students who had studied in the daytime in the first semester B 
and three other returning students pvusued some daytime study in the second semester; five cP 
them took all of their second semester modules in the daytime. 
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All of the eighteen students who participated in this new programme of daytime part-time 
study successfully completed their day and evening studies; one left the course for financial g 
reasons, and four have transferred to other courses, three of them to full-time University jg 
courses (two at Bradford, one to Reading), some receiving advanced entry credit for their stud- 
ies on the Part-Time BA. Of the thirteen returning students still registered with the BA, ten of 
them plan some daytime study in 1994-95, and the rest intend to study only in the evenings in] 
1994-95. 

For Part One students as a whole, 40 of the original October 1993 new intake of 48 completed I 
their studies, as did 22 of the 24 returning second year students and all 13 of the February 1994 
intake. The ten students who left during the session did so for financial, personal, family and/fl 
or health reasons. * 
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H 2) Expected Student Take-up, 1994-95: 
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A total of twenty part-time students (five of them from the new intake to the course) are intend- 
ing to study in the daytime in 1994-95, in 29 different modules from six of the participating 
departments. Four of them are intending to study only in the daytime in both semesters. 

First Semester - Daytime Registration : 17 Students, in 14 different modules, occupying 28 daytime 
module places. 

Part One : 

In the first semester thirteen students are registered for eleven different daytime modules (a 
total of 24 daytime places). Of these, five are planning to study only in the daytime, the rest 
pursuing a combination of day and evening modules. 

Part Two : 

Four students are registered for three different daytime modules, occupying 4 daytime places. 
One student is daytime only, taking one module. 

Second Semester - Daytime Registration : 15 Students, in 15 different modules, occupying 22 daytime 
module places. 

Part One : 

Nine of the students who intend to study in the daytime in the first semester and two other 
students have registered for 10 different daytime modules, occupying 16 module places in the 
second semester; five of these intend to take all of their second semester modules in the day- 
time. 

Part Txuo : 

Four students are registered for five different daytime modules, occupying 6 daytime module 
places. One student is daytime only. 
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Second semester daytime part-time numbers may increase with our February intake. 

3) Evaluation of the experiences of the first intake of students and the effectiveness of the 
model in its first year of use. 



■ (Dur original goal - to create an integrated social science degree course structiire that students 
could use to move easily, each semester if necessary, from part-time daytime to part-time 

■ evening, and back - has certainly been achieved. The students clearly understand the arrange- 
ments, and some of them are altering their pattern of study each semester (day, evening or 
combined) on the basis of the particular modules available. The range of students across so 

■ many different modules is also a sign of the flexibility of the model as students create their own 
individualized programme of study. (This range of students across modules also means that no 
full-time Department is likely to be 'overwhelmed' by a large group of our students in a par- 

I ticular module.) The majority of the students completing questionnaires mentioned without 
prompting the wider choice of daytime modules available; some went on to complain about the 
delay in receiving the daytime timetable details, noting the difficulties that this caused in their 
“ Q “lanning of child care or work arrangements. They contrasted this uncertainty of future day- 
ERJC me timetables with the advanced information they have received about the evening 
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programme. 
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Our course guides to 'planning your degree package' have received very positive ratings (on 
the returned questionnaires) for clarity, completeness and suitability of the information pro- ■ 
vided by the BA. This evidence is backed up by the quality of discussions when students con- ■ 
suit their tutor-counsellors; the students have read and understood the material, and are able to 
plan their programme using the prerequisites, module equivalents, and credit ratings appropriH 
ately. 

Other students, originally interested in daytime study, have been unable to take up the oppor- 1 
nmity. We sent a questionnaire to the 13 students who had requested information about the 
daytime programme but did not take any daytime modules, and received six completed re- ^ 
turns. When asked to rate the most important reasons for choosing dav or evening study, all || 
ranked their employer and timetable considerations first and second 

While the two reborns from students who studied only in the daytime throughout the year | 
indicated they had done so primarily because of their family responsibilities, the responses of 
students choosing a combination of day and evening modioles were more varied, but tended toB 
rank timetable first, family second, and employer or module content third. Virtually all the ■ 
completed questionnaires from all types of students mentioned (without prompting) the diffi- 
culties of attending on different days of the week for a lecture and related seminar. For studentB 
with a possible one-day a week work release this meant that they could not take up a module • 
they had wished to study; for others it meant two journeys each week to the University for eac^ 
module, with its related expenses. H 

The students who studied in the daytime rated the information received from full-time Depart-^ 
ments about assessment requirements, exams or essay submission, and especially information | 
about changes to the ongoing timetable as less than satisfactory. This difficulty with communi- 
cating changes in the timetable, room alterations, and cancellations because of illness was noteci 
repeatedly in the office log. Students needing information about their classes would contact ouj 
office, because they didn't know who to contact; all too often we had no information about the 
changes either. Nonetheless, all of the student questionnaires rated the availability of Part-TimB 
BA office staff very highly, as do our part-time students generally. As one wrote, 'a bewildeiinp 
start...grateful for Course Office as a source of help'. We are doing what we can to improve the 
communication links with departments. ^ 

Some confusion arose with the assessment practices of daytime departments. Examination days 
and times differed from lecture/seminar days and times, and cau5;ed some organisational con-B 
cerns for some students, but all our students did attend for all their examinations. Each depart-" 
ment has its own policy for coursework submission and retention, and within each system, 
individual tutors may follow their own practice. || 

Certain difficulties were due to the fact that the modularisation structure was itself new to the m 
U niversity and to all participating departments. Not all tutors seemed to understand the new B 
arrangements, and departments and central administrative units are still evolving their own 
administrative practices. Particular problems arose at the end of the first semester where part- Q 
time students were not included on lists of students expected to take particular daytime exami-B 
nations; this was rectified and students took their examinations with the other students in the 
modules. Changes planned centrally to the examination system should eliminate this and otheiB 
examination related problems. The introduction of a new system for parking permits (which ® 
only applies in the daytime) also caused difficulties for some students. 
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Despite these problems, our students feel positive about their experiences of daytime study, 
and, timetables permitting, intend to continue it. Additionally, it may well be the case that the 
three students who have left the course for full-time study feel more secure in their dedsionb, 
because of their experiences of studying alongside full-time students. 

In last year's report we wrote that we expected that 'many of the problems we are likely to encounter 
will stem from the fact that University Departments are used to dealing with full-time "typical" under- 
graduate students, who live on or near campus, and can easily change their daily or weekly schedule. We 
further expect, however, that these difficulties will ease with time, good will, and continu^ communica- 
tion.' That was indeed our experience; as part-time numbers grow, as more full-time students 
take up part-time employment during term time and as the two semester modularised pro- 
gramme becomes established within the University, these difficulties should lessen. One very 
worrying trend, however, is the increasing number of part-time students (day and evening) 
who are unable either to take up their places or stay on the course for financial reasons. 

Our students were aware that they were participating in a new venture, and while critical of 
some aspects of it, have appreciated the opportunities provided to 'be part of the university in 
full flow', while at the same time missing the other part-time BA students. For most of them, 
combining day and evening study throughout their course appears to be their solution. 
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Abstract 



A complete course equivalent to 30 hours of conventional teaching has been produced, covering 
discrete maths for software engineering and suitable for use with non traditional or poorly ■ 
qualified students. The basic teaching method is self paced learning in which students do not ■ 
progress until they have shown that they are ready to do so. The materials which consist of text, 
video, software based group projects and diagnostic tests may also be used for open and dis- B 
tance learning; they are designed to be used without lectures but with tutorial backup (possibip 
by video conferencing). 

Aims & Objectives 

Self paced learning has been used at Brunei for 15 years for teaching mathematics to non spe- ^ 
dalists, particularly computer science students, and has been found to work well with non 
traditional and poorly qualified students, especially when use is made of video and computer a 
aided learning. The aim of the project is to develop the Brunei course into a form that can be | 
used at other institutions and for distance learning. 
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Outline of the years work : 



The first year of the project produced a pilot version of a one semester course in 5 modules 
(each equivalent to 6 hours of a conventional course, but incorporating additional motivational 
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The first 4 modules cover the basic course, the fifth should be done if time allows. Each consists 
of 4 learning units covering the basic material, with a fifth devoted to applications or lab exer- B 
dses, and a sixth to more advanced topics. Each Learning Unit is equivalent to a lecture but B 
designed for self study and there are video tapes for each learning unit containing both the 
solutions to the exercises and summarising the content of the module. fl 



material). 

The titles of the modules are : 

Propositional Logic, 
Predicate Logic, 
Numbers and Proof, 
Sets and Fimctions I, 
Sets and Functions n. 



The division of material into modules and learning units was chosen to harmonise with the 
format used by the MathWise consortium, and we have tried to make our material complemen- 
tary to theirs. 

During the autumn semester this pilot version was completed and tested on a class of 200 first 
year students at Brunei. As a result of Dr. Rae's trip to the United States it was decided to in- 
clude software supported group work as an assessed part of the course (20%) and enhanced 
electronic conununication including e-mail and an electronic bulletin Board. In addition a quan- 
tity of software was installed on the campus network including a hypertext document devel- 
oped by a student at Liverpool John Moore's University. 

Overall student response was very encouraging and the new printed material which has been 
produced to a high standard was very well received. The trial version of the videos suffered 
some technical problems which have since been overcome. The group projects were also a very 
welcome innovation as they helped to pull the class together. 

E-mail proved to be extremely useful but the bulletin board failed to make an impact (this prob- 
lem has also been overcome subsequently). 

Exam results were good, with an overall average of 54% gained by a large group of very mixed 
ability, more than half of which did not have A levels in Mathematics. The failure rate was 12%, 
but most of these were able to redeem themselves by subsequent work, helped by the flexible 
nature of the teaching method. There was no 'resit 'exam; the failures were mostly because 
students had not completed the coursework and this they were able to do in the second semes- 
ter with minimal tutorial support. 

In fact the use of our material for remedial purposes seems to one of the most promising out- 
comes. 

During the second semester we worked on further developments (producing a second level 
course following on from the 5 basic modules), on revising the material in the light of our 
experience, and on trying to disseminate our material to other institutions. Anglia Polytechnic , 
Reading and the University of Central Lancashire all used our material with groups of students 
who had failed a conventional course. As a result of their reactions we decided to make the 
material easier by splitting off the more difficult parts of each module into an optional section 
suitable for those who were getting on well. 

Dr. Rae and Mr. Samuels visited the United States to follow up previous contacts. Mr. Samuels 
attended a workshop at Purdue, held by the leading US educator Ed Dubinsky, while Dr. Rae 
visited PWS publishers who have agreed in prindple to publish the material. Professor Epp, the 
author of the textbook which our material is structured round, and a multi media conference in 
Vancouver where there were interesting presentations by various Delta funded software 
projects who we are hoping to work with in the future. 

Project Outcomes 

Five Modules consisting of 25 learning units and 42 video tapes, with accompanying group 
projects (in 6 versions), study guide and diagnostic tests. The revised version of this material is 
at present being tried out with a class of 220 students and is available for trial elsewhere. The 
flexible nature of oxrr material has meant that it has already been used for remedial purposes at 
3 other Universities. 
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In addition the commercial theorem prover, ProofPower recently released by ICL, was adapte 
for educational use. 

Project Evaluation 
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The material has been tested on Brunei students, whose reactions have been probed with a 
questionnaire. Three other institutions have also used it and their students asked to comment. B 
Account has beeu taken of all these reactions in the final version. * 
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Dissemination : 

We have travelled extensively in the UK speaking about our project at conferences and semi- a 
nars on over 20 occasions during the year. We are distributing our text by anonymous ftp worl|| 
wide, and videos are available on request. We made a particular effort early in the year to find 
other sites to test our material on; having done so we are now waiting for the results of our ■ 
experience with the revised material during the current semester before issuing the final ver- B 
sion. 



Current Developments : 
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We see it as a high priority to develop an on line testing facility to accompany the modules anefl 
hope to have this ready in time for the release of the final version of the text and video. ■ 

We are working on a distance learning version of our course to be delivered by video ^ 

conferencing. Brunei has acquired new software which we hope to use to digitise our material, 
and we have been in communication with personnel at Cern who have software to translate oufc 
text into HTML (Hypertext mark up language) which will make it possible to deliver it over B 
the internet, and we are also talking to a virtual on line university in Texas who are interested in 
exploring this possibility. g 
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Andrew Rae and Peter Samuels. 'TJsing Multimedia to support self paced learning with a larg^ 
first year Maths class". Proceedings of Media Active, a conference at Liverpool John Moores 
University May 1994. B 

Andrew Rae and Peter Samuels. 'TJsing Multimedia to support self paced learning with a larg^ 
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The Eureka Project 



Director Professor Anne Jones, Head of the Department of Continuing 
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Abstract 

The Eureka Project at Brunei is now well established within the University and the local 
community. A full-time APL/ Accreditation Adviser has joined the Department of Continuing 
Education, which provides a free advice service to the local community and employers. The 
Department is developing, in partnership with an employer, software to help speed the APL 
process. 

48 Eureka students enrolled. 5 gained 'A' level passes, 2 at 'A' grade. 7 Eureka students have 
now taken up places at University to study science related subjects. 

Aim? 

To increase recruitment to Science and Technology degrees from mature students and students 
with non-traditional entry qualifications by offering extra learning support and flexible part- 
time provision. 

Objectives 

1) To provide support and guidance, including APL, for those mature adults seeking 
flexible learning opportimities. 

2) To open up the University for the first time in the evenings for flexible evening classe.^ 
held between 6-9, three evenings a week, in science subjects with the aim of 
encouraging recruitment for degrees in these subjects. 

Progress of Protect, 1993-4 

Eureka Classes : 

1) Classes ran in Maths, Physics and Chemistry throughout the year for three terms of ten 
weeks each. The Maths classes were particularly well attended and so enthusiastic that 
an extra workshop was arranged for Saturday morrungs. Eureka has now established 
itself and there is considerable peer group referral. 



2 ) 



3) 



4) 



5) 



As in the previous years, a nuniber of students dropped out. Numbers were as follows 
the year 



Chemistry : 
Physics : 
Maths : 



9 registered 
14 registered 
25 registered 



4 lasted the year 
10 lasted the j'ear 
21 lasted the year 
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An open access policy was again operated witli flexible sta.t dates. Groups were very 
mixed in ability; some student-s were in their second year of Eureka, others beginners. 
Some students needed one year, others two years and some three years, to improve their 
qualifications. 

NEC open learning materials were used again to encourage independent learning and 
varied speeds of working. Independent assignments v/ere also set as well as regular 
group projects. 

Student Achievements : 
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1992-3 Students 

5.1 One student from 1992-3 Eureka entered Brunei to read Physics in October 1993 an 
is doing well. A second Eureka student from this cohort will start a Physics degree 
Brunei in October 1994. 
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'A' Level Results 

5.2 Eight students were entered for Maths 'A' level and three for Physics. 

The remainder of the students need further study before they are ready for formal 
assessment: they are planning to return. 

Five passed 'A' level Maths (two at grade 'A') and three passed Physics. 

5.3 Six students begin their university degree courses this October at the following 
institutions: 

Imperial College (engineering) 

University College (space science) 

Manchester Uitiversity (medicine) 

Middlesex Uitiversity (maths) 

Brunei University (physics) 

Other Project Outcomes : 
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6.1 Women Returners 

As a result of the special link with Hillcroft College, special arrangements are being 
made at the West London Institute, a college of Brunei University. 



6.2 School Students 

Special booster classes have been put on for local schools. Some school students 
have joined the Eureka classes to boost their 'A' levels. 



6.3 



APL 

The part-time consultant has been replaced by a full-time member of staff, who 
worl« within the Continuing Education Department. We now offer two day 
workshops as needed for groups needing advice - e.g. army, refugees etc.; for these, 
we are developing, in partnership with a large employer, a piece of software to speed 
the process. 

6.4 Learning Support Centre 

The Department now receives some half a dozen enquiries a day from adults wishing 
to return to learning. Advice is given over the telephone. Appointments for 
interview and APL are made if appropriate. 

6.5 Computer Science 

The eight students taking the flexible masters in software engineering passed their 
first module and will continue in 1994-5. 

Project Evaluation 

7.1 Returners to learning find it hard to study independently and three hours tuiHon a 
week is not really enough. 

7.2 Those who are innately intelligent but who missed out originally do make very good 
progress. 

7.3 Those who are well motivated but either have less foundation knowledge or more 
limited ability, find academic demands hard. 

7.4 Peer group interaction is important for nurturing morale and motivation; pure 
distance learning would not work for this group. 

7.5 Most students do not put in enough private study - for some, this is because they 
have work or family commitments. For others, it is because they are not sufficiently 
self-motivated. 

7.6 It is gratif)ong however, to see that such a good number of Eureka students have 
progressed to Higher Education when they might otheiwise have been lost to the 
system. 



